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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPer. 
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From the Port Folio. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
HORATIO GATES. 

On careful scrutiny, however, it was found 
that they were deprived even of this re- 
source, as the passes through-which their 
route lay, were so strongly guarded, that 
nothing but artillery could clear them. In 
this desperate situation a parley took place, 
and on the sixteenth of October the whole 
army surrendered to Gates. The prize ob- 


tained consisted of more than five thousand | 


prisoners, some fine artillery, seven thousand 
muskets, clothing for seven thousand men, 
with a great quantity of tents, aud other 


military stores. All the frontier fortresses 


were immediately abandoned to the victors. | 


Tt is not easy to overrate the iraportance 
of this success. At may be considered as de- 
ciding, the war of the revolution, as from 
that period the British cause began rapidly 
to deckne. The capture of Cornwallis was 
hardly of equal importance to that of Bur- 
vovne, and was in itseif an event-of much 
jess splendor, and productive of less exui- 
tation. 

tiow far the misfortune of Burgoyne 
was owing to incidents beyond human-con- 
trol, and how far they are to be ascribed to 
the individual cohduct and courage of the 
American commuender, wouid be a uscicss 
and invidious inquiry. Reasoning on the or- 
dinary ground, his merits were exceedingly 
ereat, and this event entitled him to a high 
rank among the deliverers of his country. 
The memory of all former misfortunes were 
effaced by the magnitude of this victory, 
and the government and people vied with 
each other in expressing their admiration of 
the conquering general. Besides the thanks 
of congress, the general received from the 
president a gold medal as a memorial of their 
gratitude. 

L..cry war abounds with cases of private 
sullermg and distress, very few of which be- 
come public, though sympathy and curiosi:y 


remarkably swayed by them. The expedi- 
tion of Burgoyne was adorned by the roman- 
| tic and affecting tales of Miss M‘Crea, and 
| Lady Harriet Ackland. The latter is of no fur- 





reflects great credit on the politeness and hu- 
| manity of general Gates; major Ackland, the 
husband of this lady, was wounded and made 
prisoner in one of the battles preceding the 
| surrender, and his wife, in going to the hos- 
| tile camp to attend her husband, met with a 
| reception which proved that long converse 
with military scenes, had left the virtues of 
humauity whoily unimpaired in iis bosom.* 
We do not feel ourselves authorized to 
enter minutely into certain mysterious trans- 





actions which followed these great events, 
and which exhibited the melancholy pros- 
| pect, not of skirmishes and bait! 
common enemy, but of a 


e 
v 


| 
| 
| 
| 


3 with the 


var of jealousy, 
suspicion aud recrimination, between the 
chief commanders of the American forces. 
We hardly dare venture to touch on | 
facts, and to draw any positive conclusions 
from them at this late period, and without 








be presumptuous and absurd. 


which has gained historical notice, appears 
to be an unsuccessful application to Gates 
_by Washington, for a detachment of his 
troops, alter the course of events had clearly 
lestablished the superiority of the northern 
‘army, exclusive of this detachment, over the 





enemy. After the capture of Burgoyne, it! 
y Pp 89) 


‘was extremely difficult either by pursuasion 
;or remonstrances, to induce general Gates, 
iwho was in quarters at Albany, to belicye 
ithat the dangers of the southern army war- 


* The adventures of this lady have been made 





|ton. Her theory is very pleasing, and her verses 


plifying the influence of what is called a fashion- 
\able and luxurious education, or a¥ fo-ming a sin- 
|, gular exception to the natural and ordinery cilects 





ther consequence in this narration, than as it | 


sue | 
Cacineg 
D> 


that knowledge which a personal acquaint- |) 
ance with the parties only can_confer, would ; 


a & Arc te thes ; > ‘kines. || ° ° ° 
Ihe first step to these misundertakings |, may yenture to go, but we are not justified in 


the theme of a long poem by Mrs. Morton of Bos- | 
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| 
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are powerfully excited by narratives of that jot such an education, may be questioned by some. | mind will ever find such topics exceedingly ep» 


This reluctance, however, was finally ever- 
come by the address and perseverance of 
colonel Hamilton; but the previous delays 
were supposed by some to contribute to the 
success of the British arms in Jersey, and on 
the Delaware. It is proper to observe, hdw- 
ever, that these delays partly arose fram the | 
mutinous spirit of the troops intended to be 
draughted from the north. 

The exigencies of the American troops, 
in the rigorous winter ef seventeen hundred 
and seventy-seven, for provisions, led to a 
very singular contest between the civil and 
military power, in which the former recom- 
mended violence and cruelty, and the latter 
was the advocate of mildness and justice. 
Congress commanded the wants of the army 
to be supplied by’ a species of military exe- 
cution. The general was insurmountably 
averse to any mode but fair purchase. The 
commander, since the acquisition of the co- 


| lonial metropolis, by Howe, refused to adopt 


offensive measures. A strong party in con- 
gress, and a large one among the people, 
highly disapproved of his forbearance. The 


| briiliant exploits of Gates, in the north, na- 


turally presented him as a suitable succes- 
sor to the commander in chief. Thus far we 


ter 
at 


gning the degree of influence which per- 
sona! animosity or ambition possessed over 


ass 


the feelings or conduct of general Gates on 
this occasion: how tur the project of exalt- 
ing him to the chief command ‘originated 
with, or was promoted by himself; and if 
this were in any degree the case, how far 
upright or questionable means were em- 
ployed for this end, we decide not. The ree 


—— 
Cc ft 


gard due to the reputation of both those il- 
lustrious men, requires a nearer and vicer 
scrutiny to qualify any one for a judge in 


this case, than is possible for any one now 


; se living to make.* We hardly need to add that 
| have considerable merit, but whether the heroism 


of lady Ackland ought to be considered as exem- | 


* A good deal is said on thissubject by Marshall, 
in his third volume, to which we gladly refer the 
reader for further, though certainly not for com- 
plete information, on this subject. An impartial 
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no change was effected, and that hencefor- 
ward the popularity of Washington continu- 
ed to increase. 
It is well known that success does not 
always prove the wisdom of military plans, 
nor their failure always evidence their folly. 
Had Washington on that occasion been 
superseded by Gates—had Philadelphia been 
stormed, and Cornwallis and his army made 
prisoners—we should have escaped the 
miseries of three or four year’s war. The 
promotion of Gates would have been, uni- 
versally applauded, and his glory in a great 
measure have supplanted that of Washing- 
ton. Yet this event might have flowed from 
an unforseen and momentary accident. Of- 
fensive measugs at that season might not 
have deserved success. To all those who 
reason justly from the experience of the 
past, they might appear rash and inexpedi- 
ent. Wet as a large. party in congress and 
among the people, disapproved of Washing- 
ton’s forbearance; his successor would have 
appeared to owe his success to his superior 
valour and conductr Fortunately, however, 
perhaps, Gates was denied an opportunity 
of trying his own plans. For the same acci- 
dent which sometimes give success to arash 
meafure, quite as often frustrates a prudent 
one; and failure would have been as readily 
admitted by the people a sufficient proof of 
his temerity as success of his foresight. Gates 
was placed at the head of the board of war, 
a post of trust and dignity scarcely inferior 
to that of commader in chief. His influence 
was immediately felt by the numerous class 
of the disaffected and suspected. These had 
been treated in the true spirit of revolutions, 
with superfluous rigour and capricious 
cruelty. Gates’s system was that of forbear- 
ance and lenity—of allowing largely for 
honest intentions and difference of opinion. 
The benignity of his measures were second- 
ed by the urbanity of his personal deport- 
ment—he: was courteous and friendly even 
to the proscribed, 
The quakers of Pennsylvania were favour- 
ably disposed to Great Britain. This was a 
practical consequence of their conscienti- 
ous aversion to war. How far their inclina- 
tion and judgment, independent of religious 
motives, made them us a body favourabie to 
that cause, it is needless to say. Their con- 
‘scientious plea obtained no indulgence from 
the ruling party, and they were involved 
without ceremony, in the charge of treason 
and rebellion. Their sufferings constitute no 
particular stigma against the American re- 
volition, because jealousy, intolerance, and 


barrasing, and the very glory of Washington will 
juspire candor with new caution, lest its lustre 





Oppression, belong of necessity to all revo- 
lutions. 

Gates had always a particular kindness for 
the quakers. He displayed on all occasions, 
almost ostentatiously, his reverence for the 
head of that sect. The first use he made of 
the power annexed to his present station, | 
was to redress their complaints, and relieve 
their sufferings. 

(To be continued. ) 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 





Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 


COUNT PULASKI. 


Encouraged in this manner, what dangers 
had I to fear? I departed accordingly, but in 
the course of that campaign, there happened 
nothing worthy of narration; the enemy, 
equally careful with ourselves to avoid any 
action which might produce an open war be- 
tween the two nations, contented themselves 
with fatiguing us by means of frequen 
marches: we, on the other hand, bounded 
our views to following and observing them; 
and they ouly seemed to oppose themselves 
to us, in those parts where the open country 
afforded them an easy opportunity of making 
good their retreat. 

At the end of the campaign, they pre- 
pared to retire, on purpose to take up their 
winter quarters in their own country; and 
our little army, composed almost wholly of 
gentlemen, separated soon after. 
I returned to Warsaw full of joy and 
impatience; I thought that love and hymen 
were about to bestow Lodoiska on me.— 
Alas! I no longer had a father. I learned, 
on entering the capital, that Lovzinski died | 
of an apoplexy on the night before my | 
airival. Thus | was deprived of even the sad | 











most teader of parents; I could only offer| 
up my sorrows at his tomb, which I bathed | 
with my tears! 

It is not, says Pulaski to me, who was 
but little moved with my profound sorrow; 
it is not by means of barren tears that you can 
do honour to a father such as thine. Poland 
in him regrets a citizen-hero, who would 
have been of immense service during the cri- 
tical moment which now approaches. Worn 
out witha tedious malady, our monarch has 


his successor depends the happiness or mi- 
sery of our feilow-citizens. 





_ should mislead into injustice towards anether. 


consolation of receiving the last sighs of the | 


not a fortnight to live, ar? on the choice of 


« 





father transmits to you, the most noble jg 
undoubtedly that of assisting at the diet, in 
which you are to represent him; it is there 
where he will revive in you; it is there, 
where you ought to exhibit a courage in. 


| finitely more difficult to be sustained than 


that which consists only in braving death iy 
the field of battle! 
The valour of a soldier is nothing more 


than a common virtue; but they are not or. 


dinary men who on awful emergencies, pre. 
serving a tranquil courage, and displaying 
an active penetration, discover the projects 
of the powerful who cabal, disconcert the 
enterprises of the intriguing, and confront 
the designs of the factious; who, always 
firm, incorruptible, and just, give not their 
suffrages but to those whom they think most 
worthy of them; whom neither gold nor 
promises can seduce, whom prayers cannot 
bend, whom menaces cannot terrify. 

These were the virtues which distinguish- 

ed your father, this is the precious inherit- 
ance which you ought to be desirous of sus. 
taining. The day on which the states assem- 
bie for the election ofa king, will be the epoch 
on which the pretensions of many of our 
fellow-citizens, more occupied with their pri- 
vate interests than jealous of the prosperity 
of their country, will be manifested, as well 
1s the pernicious designs of the neighbour. 
ing powers, whose cruel policy it is to de 
stroy our strength by dividing it. 
‘I am deceived, my friend, if the fatal m 
ment is not fast approaching, which will fo 
ever fix the destiny of our country—its ent 
mies have conspired its ruin; they havé 
secretely prepared for a revolution;—bu 
they shall not consummate their purpose 
while my arm can sustain a sword! Ma 
that God, who is the protector of the repub 
lic, prevent all the horrors of a civil wa 
But that extremity, however frightful it a 
pears,may perhaps become necessary; I flaj 
ter myself that it will be but a short, @ 
though perhaps a violent crisis, after whid 
the regenerated state will assume its a 
cient splendour. 

You shall second my efforts, Lovzinsk 
the feeble interests of love should disappe 
before more sacred claims. I cannot presé 
my daughter to you during this awful 
ment of suspence, when our eommon co 
| try is in danger; but I promise to you, t 
the first days of peace shal] be marked 
your union with Lodoiska. 

Pulaski aid not speak in vain. I felt 
I had now more essential duties to fulfil 1 
those of love; but the cares with whic: ! 
mind was occupied, were hardly able to 
viate my grief. I will even avow to 

















Of all the rights which the death of your ur 





without blushing, that the sorrow of 
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sisters, their tender friendship, and the ca- 
resses more reserved but no less pleasing of 
my mistress, made a stronger impression on 
my heart than the patriotic counsels of Pu- 
laski. I beheld Lodoiska tenderlPeaffected 
With my irreparable loss, and as much afflict- 
ed as myself, at the cruel events which 
forced us to defer our union; my chagrin, by 
being thus divided with that lovely woman, 
seemed insensibly to diminish. 

In the mean time the king dies, and the 
diet is convoked. On the day that it was to 
open, at the very instant when I was about 
to repair to the assembly, a stranger present- 
ed himself, and desired to speak to me in 
private. As soon as my attendants were re- 
tired, he enters my apartment with precipita- 
tion, throws himself into my arms, and ten- 


years, which had elapsed since our separa- 
tion, had not so much changed his features 
as to prevent me from recognising him, and 
iestifying my joy and surprise at his unex- 
pected return. 

You will be more astonished, says he to 
me, when you know the cause, I have ar- 
rived this instant, and am about to repair to 
the meeting of the diet;—would it be pre- 
suming too much on your friendship to 
reckon on your vote? . 

On my vote! and for whom? 

For myself, continues he with vivacity; it 
is not now time to recount to you the happy 
revolution that has taken place in my fortune, 
and which at present permits me to enter- 
tain such exalted hopes: it is sufficient to 
observe, that my ambition is at lest justified 
by a majority of suffrages, and that it is in 
vain that two feeble rivals would attempt to 
dispute with me the crown to which I pre- 
tend. 

Lovzinski, adds he, embracing me again, 
if you were not my friend, and if I esteemed 
you less, perhaps I should endeavour to daz- 
zle you by means of promises; perhaps | 
should recount to you the favours which I 
intend to heap upon you; the honourable 
distinctions that are reserved for you, and 
the noble and glorious career that is about 
to offer itself to your ambition; but I have 
not any need of seducing, and I only wish to 
pursuade you. 

I behold it with grief, and you know it as 
well as myself, that for several years past our 
Poiand, become enfeebled, owes its safety to 
nothing else than the distrust of the three 
great powers* which surround it, and the 
desire to enrich themselves with our spoils 
may in one moment reunite our divided 
‘enemies! 

Let us prevent, if we can, this inauspi- 


cious triumvirate from dismembering the 
republic. Undoubtedly, in more fortunate 
times, our ancestors were able to maintain 
the freedom of their elections; it is necessary 
however that we should yield to that neces- 





sity which is become inevitable. 





Russia will necessarily protect a king, 
whom she herself has elevated; in receiving 
the sovereign of her choice, you will defeat 
the views of that tripple alliance which will 
sender our perdition certain, and we shall 
acquire a powerful ally, who will oppose 
herself with success to the two enemies that 
remain to us. 

These are reasons which have determined 
my conduct; I do not abandon part of our 
rights, but to preserve the most precious of 
them. I wish not to assend a fickle throne, 
but with the intention, by means of a sage 
policy, to give it stability; I consent not to | 
alter the constitution of the commonwealth, | 
but to preserve the kingdom entire. 

We repaired to the diet together; I voted 
for M. de P—. He in effect obtained the 
majority of the suffrages; but Pulaski, 
Zaremba, and some others, declared them- 
selves in favour of prince C—. Nothing was 
decided admidst the tumult of this first 
meeting. 

When the assembly broke up, M. de P— 





invited me to accempany him to the palace, 
which his secret emissaries had already pre- 
pared for him in the capital.t We shut our- 
selves up together during several hours, and 
renewed the promises of a friendship that 
should endure for ever. I then too informed 
M. de P— of my intimate connection with 
Pulaski, and of my love for Lodoiski. He 
repaid my confidence with more important 
communications; he informed me of the 
events which had led to his approaching 
grandeur; he explained to me his secret 
designs; and I left him, convinced that he 
was less occupied with the desire of his own 
elevation, than with that of restoring Poland 
to its ancient prosperity. 

Possessed of these ideas, I flew towards 
my. future father-in-law, burning with the 
desire of adding him to the party of my 
friend. Pulaski was walking at a great pace 
up and down the chamber of his daughter, 
who appeared equally agitated with himself. 

Behold, said he to Lodoiska, the moment 
that he saw me enter, behold the man whom 
I esteem, and whom you love! He has 
sacrificed us both to his blind friendship. I 
was desirous to reply, but he went on—You 
have been connected from your childhood 


} The diet fur the election of the kings of Poland 
was held half a league fr_m Warsaw, in the open 
air, on the other side of the Vistula, near to the 


with M. de P—. A powerful faction is about © 
to place him on the throne; you know you 
are acquainted with his designs; this very 
morning at the diet you voted for him—you 
have deccived me:—but do you think that 
you shall deceive me with impunity? 

I besought him to hear me, and he con- 
strained himself so far as to preserve a stern 
silence: I then informed him, that M. de 
P—, whom I had for a long time neglected, 
has agreeably surprised me by his unexpect- 
ed return. 

Lodoiska appeared charmed to hear me. 
commence my justification —You shall not 
deceive me in the same manner as if I were - 
a credulous woman, says Pulaski—But it 
signifies not—proceed. 

I then recounted to him the particulars of 
the short conversation that I had with M. de 
P— before I repaired to the assembly of the. 
states. : : 
And these are your projects! exclaimed 
he. M. de P.— sees no other remedy for the. 
misfortunes of his fellow-citizens than their 
slavery! He proposes this; one of the name 
of Lovzinski, approves of it; and they de- 
spise me so much as to tempt me to enter 
into this infamous plot! Shall I behold the 
Russians commanding in our provinces in the 
name of a Pole? ; 
The Russians, say I with fury; the Russi- 
ans reign in my country! On this Pulaski, 
advancing towards me with the greatest im- 
petuosity, cries out: Perfidious youth! you 
have deceived me, and you would betray the 
state! Leave my house this very moment, or 
know that I shall order you to be dragged 
out of it! 

I frankly acknowledge to you, Faublas, 
that an affront so cruel, and so little merited, 
disarmed me of my prudence: in the first 
transports of my fury, I placed my hand upon 
my sword; and quicker than lightning Pe 
laski brandished his in the air. 

His daughter, his distracted daughter, 
rushed forward, and precipitated herself 
upon me, crying out, I.ovzinski, what are 
you about to do? On hearing the accents of 
a voice so dear to me, I recalled my wander- 
ing reason; but I perceived that a single 
instant was about forever to bereave me of 
my Lodoiska! She had left me to throw 
herself into the arms of her father. He, cruel 
mafi, beheld my grief, and strove to augment 
it: Go, traitor! says he—hegone—you be- 
hold Lodoiska for the last time! . 


The odious names which Pulaski had lavish- 
ed on me, returned unceasingly to my re- 
flection. The interests of Poland, and those 
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in what manner I could betray my fellow- 
citizens by serving my friend; in the mean 
time, I was obliged either to abandon him 
or renounce Lodoiska forever. What was | 
to resolve? what part should I take? I passed 
the whole night in a state of the most cruel 
“uncertainty; and when the day appeared, I 
went towards Pulaski’s house, without yet 
having come to any determination. 

The only domestic who remained there 
informed me, that his lord had departed at 
the beginning of the night, with his daughter, 
after having first dismissed all his people. 
Think of my despair on hearing these news. 
I asked to what part Pulaski had retired, 
but my question was in vain, for he inform- 


me that he was entirely ignorant of the | 


place of his distination. 

All that I can tell you, says he, is that you 
had scare gone away yesterday evening, when 
we heard a great noise in the apartment of 
his daughter. Sull terrified at the scene which 
had taken place between you, I approached 
the door, and listened. Lodoiska wept: her 
furious father overwhelmed hes with injuries, 
bestowed his malediction upon her, and I 
myself heard him exclaim: To love a traitor 
is to be one! Ungrateful wretch! I shail 
conduct you to a place of safety, where you 
shall henceforth be at a distance from seduc- 
tien. 

(To be contiued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXI. 


Without an honest endeavour to uphold the com- 
mon cause of wisdom, of truth, and of virtue, criti- | 
eism is malignity, and satire is scandal. 

Pursuitea of Literature. 

“ We are told,” says an amiable and ex- 
cellent author of the present age, “ to look 
up to our superiors for improvement, but I 
am confident that we frequently learn much 
by looking down upon those who may be our 
inferiors in general information.” Of the 
truth of this observation I have had many 
proofs in the course of my life, and continue 


- daily to accumulate them, I went the other 


evening to see an old man whom I have 
long known and respected for the simplicity 
of his manners and the honesty of his heart, 
although his station in life is exceedingly 
humbie, and his mind not remarkable for any 
thing above mediocrity. I found him employ- 
‘ed in a very unusual occupation—he was 
reading. A gentleman, he told me, had cal- 
led at bis shop to purchase some arucles and 
had ‘eft, on bis counter, by mistake, a paper 
which contained a critique on a late literary 
production of England. Alter we had chatted 
awhile on indifferent matters he very gravely 
inquired what was the use of criticism. Hav- 
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ing never before been asked the question I 
paused for a moment to recollect myself, 
and then told him that I supposed it was the 
object of the criticism to improve the public 
taste by tracing the boundary line betwixt 
beauty and deformity, and thereby to render 
it more capable of refined enjoyment; and 
further to show the author his errors and bis 
excellencies that he may be encouraged (o 
proceed in the latter, and for the future to 
avoid the former. Criticism, continued I, is 
a noble science and can never be brought to 
perfection but by men whose genius and 
judgment enabled them to separate with 
celerity and precision the ciose adherance 
which vice and virtue sometimes have to 
each other. But, said the old man, the re- 
marks I have been reading give me a very 





different idea of the science of criticism, nobie 
as you may call it. The subject is a work 
on morais and the whole aim of the critic is 
to show that the styie is not pure, the words 
frequently inelegant, and the price of the 
book too exorbitant. Not a syliabic is said oi 
_the sentiments of the author, or the good his 
| observatious are likely to effect. To these re- 
| marks | owe the reflections which follow, aud 
| the readers of the Cabinet the Improvement 
they may derive trom them. 

To those who lived in the meridian spien- 
dour ot Grecian aud Roman genius, reyular 
criticism was unknown. Polite learuing 
flourished like a vine in some retired grove, 
| that expands its broad leaves in juxuriant 
| profusion, and spreads its exploring branches 
| without a tear of the pruning knife of the 








 vardener. Genius, unconstraied by the tear 
of criticism, reveiled in .he iuxury of mind 
| and dared to send forth its bold and aspiring 


| thoughts into the genial region of public ap- 


H 


| probation. When the fair and luxuriant vine 
| of ancient genius had withered, ten came 


| the commentators to point out where its 


| beauties lay and where its fairest branches 


flourished. When genius and learning aiter 
a lapse of many centuries once more ie- 
scusiiated, criucism became the pruning 
| knite to retrench superiluuy in the expav- 
| sion of the pliant, thereby to render its fruit 
more juscious and celignuul. For a wake 
criticism heid an elevatceu stauon In the cir- 
cie of the sciences; she guided the taste oi 
the pubiic mind, ever ready to wander in 
uncertainty and extravagauce; her simiics 
fostered the infant tarent, and her teuder 
care brought it to perieciion; while her 
frowns terriiied the ignorant pretender, and 
awed him into that silence which become 
these whose minds are remarkavie tor ho- 
thing but the narrowness aud paucity oi Weir 
conceptions. 








But what now is the state of criticism? 
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Every man who can read will decide; and 
alas! too frequently for the peace of litera. 
ture will decide publicly. Criticism is not 
now confided to the impartial and discerning; 
prejudice, envy, hatred and all the base pas- 
sions of the human breast are brought into 
the lists to contend with the opinions of an 
author. The work frequently is not the ob- 
ject of the critic; it is the man who is hated 
and his production shares in the detestation. 
Often too, we find one set of opinions on a 
particular work answered by another in all 
points directly opposite. National bias has 
obscured the judgmerit of many critics; and 
they have sat down with eager hopes of 
finding error anticipating the pleasure of 
making it public; disappointed in not dis- 
covering it in the arguments they find fault 
with the manner, and ridicule a phrase. O de- 
pravity of criticism! O degradation of mind! 
O injustice to literature! Where indeed is 
the use of that criticism which, while it pro- 
fesses to aim at noble and sublime objects, 
indulges in feelings of indignation against a 
work because it is the production of a man 
‘hat is disliked; or stoops to notice the error 
ot a word in a book where a thousand beau- 
ties are perhaps waiting to be pointed out 
to public admiration. 

Saire scems to be conjenial to some 
minds. It is found to be easily produced, 


|and, eagerly perused. Critics find that it 


sells well. May not that be one reason why 
we so frequently find it substituted for ge- 
huine and impartial criticism? 

Criticism is not an unusual thing in this 
city. Our daily papers teem with sage re- 
marks of ali kinds. But how often do we find 
these pieces to consist of the most general 
and vague observations, from which nothing 
ci importance can be gleaned, and which 
only tend to make more obscure the subject 
which they propose -to explain and illus- 
trate. 

‘Tnere are few men who possess the quali- 
fications necessary to enable them to fill 
with any advantage or propricty the office of 
a critic. It requires a quick perception of 
right and wrong, a nice sense of truth, a 
clear judgment, a pure conscience, anda 
iarge share of goodnature and philanthropy. 
The critic must be a scholar; not merely 
versed in the common rules of grammar 
and school legic, but deeply conversant with 
every branch of philosophy, and learning in 
general. His mind must be comprehensive 
to decide upon all subjects, and his know- 
ledge extensive to decide with truth. 

The end of criticism is to rake us better 
pleased with our author than we were be- 
fore; and to instrust an author how to picase 
his readers in a future essay without falling 
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into the errors of his first. With such cri- 
ticism wisdom, truth and virtue go hand in 
hand; with such criticism authors will be- 
come correct, readers will grow enlightened. 
PETER PEACEABLE 


For the Repertory. 


It has been a mistaken notion among the 
generality of mankind that occurrences have 
happened by chance, and that they originated 
from causes which in themselves were ac- 
cidental. We are often told that an accident 
had befailen such a person. So it is the 
opinion with respect to lotteries which are 
supposed to be founded entirely upon chance, 
and that either good or bad luck depends upon 
it. These sentiments have always had their 
supporters. and in some respects contributed 
much to weaken those opinions which some 
possessed in ascribing all things to the di- 
rection of a supreme Hand. Why occur- 
rence s should be termed accidental is easily 
determined by examining into the various 
views that every one holds. In general it 
may with propriety be imputed to ignorance, 
which gradually subverts that instruction 
which is offered by the light of nature. 

The actions of every individual are cha- 
racteristic of a certain tendency upon his 
mind. Every circumstance must proceed 
from causes that sometimes appear to ema- 
nate from a disordered state of things. So- 
ciety has often been rendered among civi- 
lized nations worse than among savages 
whose dispositions are congenial to the state 
of life which they lead. A supernatural 
Being guides the destinies of every man, 
and for us to ascribe accidents, as they are 
called, to chance, is folly in the extreme. 
However fantastic and ridiculous these no- 
tions are, yet they have been prevalent, and 
have been defended among people of almost 
every age. Atfirst view we sometimes ap- 
pear to call things correctly in saying that 
they happened by chance, but upon further 
consideration these opiniors are very futile 
and imaginary. In reality we are sometimes 
misled by the appearance of a thing that al- 
terwards proves to be void of any foundation 
or the image of truth. Thus we may say 
the same with regard to chance: for those 
who form any ideas upon it, will ciearly per- 
ceive that they are fallacious 

Learned men have not unirequently fallen 
into the same error of denominating thiugs 
by chance. This must proceed, as | said be- 
fore, irom ignorance combined with their 
inabilitics to minutely determine 
naiures of thet. 
frown understanding other circumstances 
that originated from the same cause, and 


the exact 
This lnCapucitates tiicn) 

















they ave sometimes mcomeeled to resort t8 ] When wwo now enter’d who igo, 


ineffectual expedients in order <o extricate 
them from the difficulties into which they 
had fallen.Error is one ofthe most painful and 
laborious things that can befal a man, and it 
often requires time and perseverence before 
he is eventually freed from its inexplicable 
labyrinths. It is sometimes a greater diffi- 
culty to avoid it than to be extricated when 
we fall into it. The evils that we experience | 
from it are more sensibly felt than what is | 
really imagined. The sources of difficulties | 
which it presents are innumerable and are | 
constantly attended with pernicious effects. 
Upon the whole chance has often led men 








into the greatest of errors. Trusting to it)) 
for the event of things he has neglected to | 
improve the various channels of SUCCESS | 
which he often had for discovering their true |, 
knowledge. But I may be asked, how does) 
it bring men into mistakes which are so in- | 
jurious? Let me not be misunderstood. In_ 

the very nature of things it is obvious that | 

there should be a certain stability in opinion | 
that should be a criterion for every one to | 

judge by. It often happens that a man may be | 
incautiously drawn into error by placing too | 


implicit confidence upon this solidity of sen- | 


timent. If he had not done this he would | 
have more clearly and distinctly perceived | 
the way of avoiding these false sentiments 
that would have preserved him from having | 


recourse to methods which only served to; 


augment his embarrassments. 
™~ 3° - - . i 

But, Mr. Editor, I am afraid I am tiring 
your patience. The subject no doubt is no- 


vel and the opinions advanced upon this | 


head may be contrary to those of some of 
your readers. They may imagine it was 
wholly unnecessary for me to say so much 
upon it; but they must consider that its im- 
port has been perverted and mutilated to an 
extensive degree. I have never seen any of | 
your correspondents’ ideas upon it, for if | 
had I should never have troubled you with 
mine. I hope that hereafter some of them 
will take it up and do it more justice than 
I have. VERUS. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK VI. 
ARGUMENT. 
The disciples being met, Cleopas relates the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus; Jesus appeurs in the midst of them; 


Having addressed them, he leads them to Bethany, 
Gabriel descends and | | 


i} 
and thence ascends to heaven. 
dresses the uposi‘es. 
Now had th’ eleven in sad assembly met, 785 
And yet their c ce€hs with baleful tears were wet, 
One to the otiuci a!) ius grief imparts, 


' Composed the great Redeemer’s humble train,§ 


} 





And sacred sorrow touch’d their wounded hearts; 
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And as they entered, sung the Saviour’ 8 fame. 
Thus Cieopas, while transport swell’d his breast, . 
Imparted heavenly transport to the rest. 
Breth’ren, he cried, the Lord indeed arose, 
In spite of all the malice of his foes. 

As on our journey cheerlessly we sped, 

A stranger join’d us and in mildness said, 
What is it thus arrays your face in grief, 
Say, can my aid impart a kind relief? ; 
What sad discourse now occupies your tongue, ff 
Why with this sorrow are your bosoms wruug 800% 
To whom I answered, are those things unknown, 
Which late within Jerusalem were done? 
Concerning Jesus, who from Naz’reth came, 
Who often suffer’d contumely and shame; 
Whom cruel priests in malice crucified, 

And mock'd his suff’rings as he meckly died; 
He whom we hoped was deathless and supreme, 
And would all Israel from despair redeem? 

Yea, and with wonder, some have filil’d our mind, 
With holy faith and sacred hope combined 3104 
To whom a vision of the Lord appear’d, 
And with delight their sorrowing bosoms cheer’d; 
Saying whom seek ye? let your joys revive, 
The murdered Jesus is again alive! 

| Then spoke the stranger, backward to receive ,81§ 
What prophets issued, and the truth believe; 
| Ought not your Saviour to redeem you die, 
And enter glory through the opening sky? 

| Then he began and from the scriptures drew, 
That what had happen’d was predestined too. 82¢ 
Now as the village, breth'ren, we drew nigh, 

He seem’d as if he would have pass’d it by; 

But we constrain’d him, as the day was spent, 
To tarry with us, and we homeward went; 

There as we sat at meat, the bread he broke, $2 
And a sweet blessing, ere he gave it, spoke. 
Then did we know it was the Saviour, then 
We were convinced he had arose again; 
But ere we could our adoration pay, 
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A cloud of glory caught the Lorei away. 
Ere Cleopas the tidings could resume, 
Behold the risen Saviour in the room ‘ 
But wild affright each trembling breast engross’dy 
For all supposed that they beheld a ghost! 
Bui soon convinced, their transports know no bound 
Aud shouts of adoration break around, 8 
The joyful tongues a hymn of triumph raise, 
And the glad wails reverberate his praise. 
Now when their transports ceased and peace agai 


‘The Saviour spoke, at Moses he began, 
And to their wond’ring senses show’d the plan, | 
J had ordain’d to save 
ific grave. 
is written, thus should Christ, 


Which love etern: 
Rebellious man from a terr 
Thus ik he said, $4 
Suter and rise the third day from the dead. 
That whosoe’er believed upon his name, 
Though mark’d with contumely and scorn 
shame, : 
Who trusted him to save his sinking soul, { 
From lakes of fire where ceaseless sorrows roll,$ r 
Should from his father pardomng grace rege a 
And in the hope of endless glory live, as, 
That true repentance might be preach’d to all 
‘the guilty ofispring of the guilty fall. 
Ye are the witnesses of this, tuen go, 





ind let the m ssion of giad tidings flow, 





Vreach to ali nations, whosoe’er believes, 






Eternal life, eternal joy receives, 
But whosoe’er believeth not, is given 




















wae .» «xued far from heaven. 86U 
ay yet aw while, the Comforter shall come, 
e whom I promised ere I sought the tomb. 
e shall your breasts with holy zeal inspire, 
o sinile at suff’ring and embrace the pyre; set 


0 hope for peace when persecutions rise, 
ro shut the world and look beyond the skies, 
‘Amid the flames he still is by your side, 
j And, harmless, through the conflict he shall guide, 
“When whips shall torture his unshaken zeal, 
/ Shall soothe your anguish and your lashes heal;870 
+His | love shall shield you in the trying day, 
And often save you from tyrannic sway, 
+ jana when at last the happy hour shall come, 
Ph: t calls your bodies to the silent tomb, 
is power shall gently pour the parting breath,875 |) 
BiAnd soothe the mighty agonies of death; 
» jAnsious shall wait and when the body dies, 
Bball catch and bear the spirit to the skies. 
iefhere will L meet and welcome you to joy, 878 | 
P'ehere songs of viet’ry shall your powers employ; | 
Where streams of peace in sweet succession roll, | 
4 ‘And pour eternal bliss upon the soul! | 
fle spoke and forth te Betheny he led 
His chosen few, amazed at what he said. 
here be renew’d the promise which he gave. 885 
» Yo guide their souls, to succour and to save; 
> Bade them upon his pardoning grace depend, 
|) For, lo! { am with you even to the end. 
g fie said, while smiles his glorious love expres’d, 
| And with expanded arms the whole he blest; 890 | 
Then, as they view, refulgent clouds of light, | 
BD Receiv ed th’ ascending Saviour from their sight! H 
' Music, that ravish’d as it numbers fell, 
}!hrough the surrounding air commenced its swell, 
’®elestical voices, in seraphic strain, 895 
"] Begin their anthems to his praise again; 
While as he soars the pearly gates of unclose, 
b And more refulgent now the radiance grows, 
: phe strains of music pierce now loud the air, 
And all the triumph of the skies declare. 900 | 
But now they ceased, no more the glory shone, 
And silent now the ambient air has grown: 
Miose, are the gates of heaven, the bright abode, 
Wow holds the Saviour at the right of God. 


i 
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For the Repertory. 
MORNING. 
FROM THE LEISURE HOURS. 


Now the dappled heams appear, 
Tinging o’er the orient sky; 

Now the jocund morn is near, 
See the misty vapours fly. 


Lo! the sun above the waves, 
Rises to adorn the day; 

While surrounding nature craves 
Aid from his enliv’ning ray. 


When his journey is begun, 
Through the fair cerulean skies; 
Smiling, with the rising sun, 
See the whole creation rise. 


Now he drinks the early dew, 
From the grassy waving fields; 

While in haste the fluid biue, 
To the potent monarch yields. 


See, the lark in meadows green, 
Chirps the early hours away; 

While the playful robin’s seen 
Sporting to the cheerful day. 


Now the owlet of the dale, 
Ceases his nocturnal note, 

And the thrush, the morn to hail, 
‘Tunes his soft melodious throat. 


From the tangled thicket’s shade, 
Hear the joyful partridge sing; 
From the forest’s marshy glade, 
Upward, see the woodcock spring. 
Now the peasant quits his bed, 
Hast ning blithsome to his toil; 
See the face of nature clad 
In an universal smile. 


To thee devote their bodies and their souls, 


And sing thy praise around their flowing bowls. 


At thy command both sense and reason fly, 
Riches and honour pine away and die; 
Domestic peace thou hast the power to kill, 
Where thou dost fix thine empire in the will. 


Both kings and mighty warriors thou hast slain, 
Made prostrate heroes press the Siitguine plain; 
Their thousands slain the sons of Mars may boast, 
But thou hast tens of thousands in thy toast. 
Inspired by thee, thy vot’ries dare to face 

Pale poverty, disease, and foul disgrace; 

While in thy service they are not dismay’d 

At death and hell, in awful forms portray’d. 


Thy magic power can clamorous conscience still, 
And banish all the fear of future ill, ¢® 

And those who serve thee faithful to the end, 
Need never hope to find a better friend. 

ANTI BACCHUS. 


i 


From the Charleston Courier. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 
The loftiness of man’s nature is clearly 
_ evinced by those impressions of a great first 
cause, which every where are felt in savage as 
well as civilized life; among the ignorant and 
unlettered Heathen, as well as the inhabitants 
of more polished nations. “ Wherever man 
exists there you will find the worshipper 
and the temple, wherever man exists, there 
you will find religion.” The belief in an 
Almighty God, man carries with him from 
his cradle. It is so deeply impressed in his 
soul, that he must do violence to his nature 
































From thee, night’s enshrouding veil 
Lifts, and all thy beauties rise; 

Welcome balmy morn and hail, 
Monarch of the blue arch’d sky. 
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From the Newburyport Herald. 





Snmoved and motionless in mute amaze, 905 
‘At the bright heavens the Lord’s disciples gaze; 

4 holy wonder wrapp’d each glowing breast, 

And the calm visage mark’d an inward rest. 

- on the skies ther look’d, when from above, 


fiabriel, whose plumes of heavenly lustre shine, 
‘Whose robes are light, whose person is divine, 
Swift as the light’ning through the air he flew, 
{nd near the wond’ring people quickly drew. 
A new amazement in each breast awoke, 
‘As, in delightful accents, thus he spoke; 
Fe men of Isracl, wherefore are your eyes, 
ent in a steadfast gaze upon the skies! 
Are you amazed at such a sight as this, 
Siow will ye bear redundancy of bliss, 
Phat same Redeemer whom you now beheld, 
}4 spledid radiance to the skies impell’d. 

ygain shall come, as you have seen him soar, 
jaWich you his people and ten thousand more; 
When the last trumph shall shake the silent tomb, 
{ And fiery rmn ii, hi the gen’ral doom, 
When the vast sea shall melt like dew away, 
) Ant vield to judgment his imprison’d prey, 

































Woop’d the bright messenger of truth and love;910 || 
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SONNET TO THE COMET. 

| Roll wond’rous orb, through ether’s wide domain, 
And man’s presumptuous wisdom still defy, 
Roll in deep silence, mid the countless train, 

Which, less conspicuous, sparkle in the sky. 
Let boastful science doubt his power to scan 

The works of God, or all his mysteries solve; 
O, who can comprehend th’ amazing plan 

By which obedient planets all revolve! 


Man, little man, with admiration views 
Those lamps of night, that with such radiance 
shine, 
And while new wonders still his eye pursues, 
He feels that “ He who made them is divine.” 


| Celestial comet, not in vain you roll, 
If your Creator’s power fill man’s adoring soul! 
a ; 
ODE TO RUM. 
_ Hail mighty rum! the drunkard’s only joy, 


| And let thy praise my willing pen employ. 
| From east to west thy mighty deeds are known, 


| 
| 











Wien even Hell shall up her victims give, 
pyteir dread and final judgment to receive. 
To be concluded in our next. 
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Where’er thou dost thy mighty sceptre sway, 


before he can stifle its emotions, for we be- 
lieve it to be utterly impossible entirely to 
| destroy it. Man in every condition of life 
is reminded of his dependence on his Ma- 
ker. Under the pressure of misfortunes or 
evil doings, or from an affectation of infidel- 
ity, he may appear to have lost all sense of 
his origin, yet there are moments, in health 
and prosperity as well as in sickness and 
poverty, when the szi// small voice will be 
heard; when his feelings will respond to its 
call, and he will be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that there is a Gop. 

This feeling, so natural to the human 
heart, leaves us without excuse for the ne- 
glect of that worship, which we know to be 
due to our Creator. The most ignorant 
Heathen feels himself impelled to approach 
the unknown Gop. He builds an altar for 
sactiGcs, or caryes a block for his Deity. 
He feels the want of something to fill his 
heart with consolation and joy. He believes 


his destinies, but he knows not where to 
seek him. Behold I go farward, but he is 
not there; and backward but I cannot per- 
ceive him: On the left hand, where he doth 
work, but I cannot behold him. He hideth 





From humbie peasants to the royal throne. 


Obsequious homage all thy subjects pay; 





himself on the right hand, that I cannot see 


*® 


that there is a power whi, can control | 
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him. The influence which this rcligious 
feehng has on the minds even of the hea- 
then, is beautifully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing extract: 

“ A missionary being in company with 
some baptized Greenlanders, expressed his 
wonder how they could formerly lead such 
a senseless lile, void of all reflection. Upon 
thts, one of them answered as follows:—It is 
true, we were ignorant heathens, and knew 
nothing of a God or a Saviour; and indeed 
who should tell us of him till you came? 
But thou must not imagine that no Green- 
lander thinks about these things. I myself 
have often thought a kajair (a canoe or boat) 
with all its tackle and implements, does not 
grow into existence of itself, but must be 
made by the labour and ingenuity of man; 
and one that does not understand it would 
directly spoil it. Now, the meanest bird has 
far more skill displayed in its structure than 
the best kajair, and no man can make a bird. 
But there is still far greater art shown in 
the formation of a man, than of any other 
creature. Who was it that made him? I be- 
thought me, he proceeded from his parents, 
and they from their parents. But some must 
have been the first parents; whence did 
they come? Common report informs me 
they grew out of the earth. But if so, why 
does it not still happen that men grow dut 
of the earth? And from whence did this 
same earth itself, the sea, the sun, the moon, 
and stars arise into existence? Certainly 
there must be some Being who made all 
these things; a Being that always was and 
can never cease to be. He must be inex- 
pressibly more mighty, knowing, and wise, 
than the wisest man. He must be very good 
too, for every thing he has made is good, 
useful and necessary for us. Ah, did I but 
know him, how would I love him and honour 
him! But who has seen him? who has ever 
conversed with him? None of us poor men. 
Yet there may be men too, who know 
something of him. Oh! could I but speak 
with such! Therefore (said he) as soon as 
ever I heard you speak of this great Being, 
I believed it directly with all my heart, be- 
cause I had so long desired to hear it.” 

If such be the religious reasoning of an 
uninstructed Greenlander; if such be the 
train of thoughts by which he traced creat- 
ed matter to the Great First Caussg; if 
man, in a state of nature, can so ardentiy 
long to be acquaintea with his Creator, how 
much more easy is it for us, who live in a 
christian community, to know him as the 
foundation of all good. We have the sacred 
scriptures to direct us in the inquiry, and to 
‘Jight us on our way. We canvot say, with 
this poor heathen, that we had none to 
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teach us a knowledge of the everlasting 
Gop, for the scriptures have been expound- 
ed to us. We cannot say, with this poor 
heathen, “ Ah! did I but know him, how 
would I love him and honour him!” for the 
gospel is preached unto us, and the book of 
life is open to our view. We do know him, 
and yet, alas! how few there are who dove 
him. His temples are many, but his wor- 
shippers are few. Every where we see the 
sacred edifice, dedicated to his service; his 
ministers exponding his laws and enforce- 
ing his commandments, yet many, alas! too 








VOLT AIRE. ‘ 

Voltaire, during a long life, was continu- 
ally treating the Holy Scriptures with con-. 
tempt, and endeavouring to spread the pol- 
son of infidelity among the nations. In his 
last illness he sent for Tronchin. When the 
doctor came, he found Voltaire in the great- 
est agonies, exclaiming with the utmost 
horror—I am abandoned by God and man.? 
Doctor, I will give you half of what I am 
worth, if you will give me six months’ life. / 
The doctor answered, Sir, you cannot live 
six weeks. Voltaire replied, then I shall goj 






















many pass heedlessly by, without reflect- 
ing that they are turning their backs upon 
the ever-living God, who is in the midst 
of those who are met together in his name. 

When we consider how many. nations 
there are which still remain in the darkness 
of unbelief, how infinitely should we rejoice 
that the day spring from on high has visit- 
ed us; that the doors of salvation have been 
opened to us through the gospel, that we 
may be made partakers of everlasting life. 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him, | 
O Lord! and the son of man that thou visit- | 
est him? Christians, reflect, but for one mo- 
ment upon what your Creator has done for 
you. He has called you into existence and 
now offers you eternal life. He has given 
his only begotten Son, the express image of 
his father, to be for you a ransom for sin. 
The son took upon him the sins of the 
world that you might be forgiven, and he 
died the death of the cross to make atone- 
ment for you to the father. The son of man 
only could make the expiatory sacrifice, 
and he who was without blemish willingly 


to hell, and you will go with me! and soon 
after expired. se 
This account of the unhappy end of Vel 
taire is confirmed by a letter from M. del 
Luc, an eminent philosopher and a man o 
the strictest honour and probity. , 
Cowper has alluded to the above circum4 
stances in the character of this arch-infidelg 


* The Frenchman first in literary fame, 
Mention him if you please—Voltaire! The same. 
With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laugh’d heartily, and died 
The Scriptures was his jest-book, whence he drev 
Bon-mots to grieve the Christain and the Jew. 
An infidel in health, but what when sick? 

Oh then, a text would touch him to the quick.” 


—__—— 

As a gentleman, in a certain coffee house 
was writing a letter to his friend, ther 
being a good-deal of company present, ; 
pert young fellow posted himself behin 
him.—The gentleman concluded his lette 
with these words; / #@h »d/ write nove, b: 
there is an impudent puppy looking over m 
shoulder——Vhe maccaroni instantly tu 
upon his heels, and exclaimed aloud, J’ @ 
d—d if Iwas looking over your shoulder. | 

































laid down his life that you might be saved. | 
Christians, reflect but for one moment up- | 
on this consummation of the divine love. | 













PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1812. 








Consider who the person was that suffered, 
and who it was that was~saved. The Al- 
mighty Creator of heaven and earth, in the 
person of his adorable Son Christ Jesus, 


bowed down his sacred head and died for |; 












From the National Intelligencer. 
An important letter of the secretary 
| the treasury to the committce of ways 





of life. Christians, ask your own souls whe- | 


ther you feel grateful for this signal instance 
in him and fear him; whether you love him 


with all your strength; whether you wor- |) 
ship him and give him thanks; whether you | 
put your whole trust in him; whether you | 
call upon him and honour his holy Name. 
and his Word, and whether you serve him 








the salvation of his creature, whom he had |; 
formed out of the dust of the earth, and in- } 
to whose nostrils he had breathed the breath || report prevents us from inserting it in t 


ther you are deserving of this wonderful |) 
display of God’s love, ask yourselves whe- || tion. It is in reply to a letter from the co 


of God’s compassion; whether you “ believe | on several points, and his opinion of 
| best means of producing a revenue adequajl 
with all your mind, with all your soul, and |; to the payment of interest on the prese 


‘authorised in the event of a war. 


‘ruly all the days of your life?” i revenue necessaiy to be provided fur tf 


means, was yesterday laid before the ho 
of representatives by Mr. Bacon, chairms 
of that committee. The great length of 






















day’s paper, though the importance of i 
contents claims for it the earliest publi 


mittee, requiring at his hands informati 
! 

public debt and such new loans as may 
The committer contempiate an annul 


loan during a waro) ‘en millions wf dolla 
On this basi. the secretary estimates 












wear 1813, in addition to the loan, at $ 9; 
600,000. In the event of a war, the receipts 
from the customs cannot, the letter states, 
be relied on with certainty, at the present 
‘rate of duties, to produce more than $ 2, 
500,000. per annum. It is stated that these 
duties in time of war may be doubled, and 
Mewill produce $ 5,000,000 
® A duty on imported salt of 20 cents 

; per bushel is recommended, es- 






























i © timated to produce 400,000 | 
p The proceeds of sales of public 

» «lands is calculated as usual at 600.000 | 
in < od 
. Making, 6,000.00 | 


| 
ab And, deducted from the 9,600,000 doliars | 
aE abovementioned, leaves a deficiency to be | 
fe provided for of 3,600,000 dollars. 


et 


To supply this deficiency the secretary | 
submits the propriety of imposing direct 
mAand indirect taxes, calculated to produce a| 
wNigross revenue of five millions, the nett pro- | 
miduct of which is estimated at 4,200,000. Of | 
®,.these. five millions, three are proposed to 
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| ple of the production of this couritry; but | 


| ture, softness, coloring and dressing, to the 





Pmibe raised by a direct tax and two by an in- 

Wdirect tax, the latter to be levied on domes- | 

pettic distilled spirits and licences to distillers, 

f refined sugar, licences to retailers, saies at | 
q ’ >] 























Be euction, carriages for the conveyance of | 
Hppcrsons, and stamps, estimated to produce | 
i two millions, making, with the proposed 
} @irect tax, five milliéns; from which, deduc- 
PPhing S 750,000 the estimated expense of | 
WY ollection and assessment, there will accrue | 
».g0 the treasury, a nett amount of 4,250,000 
Jiollars. But as experience has proved that | 
MBiaxcs are never as productive in the first 
‘Anear they are imposed, as when they are 
full operation, the product of these fax- | 
Ss is estimated for 1813, at only 3,600,000 | 
/ Which completes the sum estimated as ne- 
4 pessary for the service of that year. 
Any The report goes much into detail, and | 
Stikie above sketch embraces but one point in | 
i t@, which we apprehend, to the generality 
wit our readers, will prove most interesting, 
Sw 
A 
i 





»stract. 
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; MANUFACTURES. 

ih Every day furnishes us new evidence oi 
Move perfection of some important branch of 
hajis highly interesting art. 

8s he article of fine broad cloth has, within 


8 
4 


Ne 


| Stokeley Hail, near Truro, was lost and 


_ success. On the 36th of September last, 
| Mr. S.’s steward having received directions 


| least abate, on their discovering that the-| 
| beast had becom@a most striking instance | 


id. have therefore anticipated our publica- / 
on of the report by giving the above brier || 











‘8% last two or three years, much engaged 
ag public attention, and several manufac- 
U 








which.the Merino wool, now grown amoug 


An. 
‘%, is to be put. 
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} ngiPes in different parts of the country have | Good times for Bachelors now; but betier 
pMVpxbibited sirong proots of the valuable uses 1 


F Wc have the satisfaction to announce the } ofe more females than males between the 










commencement of operation, of a manufac- 
tory of this kind, which in extent is second 
to none tn the country, and which for exe- 
cution is likely to be inferior to few in the 
world. That of Messrs. Dupont, Baudy and 
Co. proprietors of the Ejutherian Mills, in 
the state of Delaware. The president of 
the United States received his company on 
the first January, dressed in a suit of super- 
fine cloth made by those gentlemen, part of 
the first piece from their manufactory, and 
finished only on the 24th of the preceding 
month. Several gentiemen of Washington 
received fromthe politeness of the manu- 
lacturers, specimens of the same picce— } 
they have been inspected by good judges, 
und pronounced to be not only the best sam- 
equal in ali the requisites, consistence, tex- | 
best quality of imported cloth. Naz. Inéel. 
—_— 

About two years ago a remarkabie fine | 
bull, belonging to J. T. Sandemans, esq. of | 
| 











every methéd was tried to find him, without 


to examine a coal pit which had not been 
worked for several years, ‘on account of a 
spring having issued from an elevated part 
of the mine, went there with some as- 
sistants; and having descended to the bot- 
tom of the pit, found that the water had 
nearly goue away; and on farther prosecut- 
ing their scarch, found, to their inexpressi- 
ble astonishment, the very bull which had | 
been so long lost, standing as if in the aci of | 
drinking, nor did their astonishment in the | 


ante 





of petrifaction! Every feature and muscle 
were as perfect as when he was living ex- | 
cept that the hair on his hide was changed | 
into a beautiful moss substance, which stil 
retained the original colour of the animal; | 
and extended in curls all over it, in a man- i 
ner not to be’described. Mr. S. has made 
several ‘attempts to have the bull removed; 
but he fas -now given up the idea as the 
moss is-of so brittle a nature as to bréak | 
with thé slightest touch. Several noblemen | 
and gentiemen have already visited this 
phenomenon, and _have borne testimony to" 


the wonderful effect of nature, exemplified \ 


inthis animal. Lon. fiapi. 


a 





times for Girls coming! 





By the late census, there are in the Uni 
ted States fourteen thousand and seventy 








age of 26 and 16—but between 16 and 10 
the males exceed the females, nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine; and 
of 10 years and under, the males also ex- 
ceed the females fifty three thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-two—Girls will, of course, 
in a short time, be in great demand, though 
the market appears to be well supplied at 
present. 
— 

A sailor belonging to a man of war, hay- 
ing been for his good behaviour promoted 
from a foremast man to a boatswain, was 
ordered on shore by his captain to receive 
his commission at the admiralty office. Jack 
went accordingly, and thus humorously de- 
scribes his reception: I bore away large, 
says he, for the admiralty office; and, on 
entering the harbour, I espied a dozen or 
tw quill drivers; I hailed them; the devil a 
word says they. Hollo! again, says I; the 
devil a word says they. Shiver my top sails, 
but what cam this mean, says I. Then I takes 
a guinea from my pocket, and holding it up 
to my peeper, Hollo, again says I; Oh, 
hollo, quoth they. Oh, the devil! cries I, 
you are like Balaam’s ass, are you! You 
could not’ speak until you siw the angel. 

— 
-An‘Irish peasant wes carried before a 
magistrate on a charge of having stolen a 
sheep, the property of Garret Finz Maurice; 
the justice asked him if he could read, to 
which he answered, a little. You could not 
be ignorant then, said the justice, that the 


| sheep found in your prossession belonged to 


Sir Garret, as his brand (G. F. M.) was on 
it. True, replied the prisoner, but I really 
thonght that the three letters stood for 
Good Fat Mutton. 
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